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Unsanitary — Bath Rooms 











The SANITAS REGAL CLOSET. 


are the result of faulty closet fixtures, and no amount of ventilation 
will overcome the unpleasant odors inseparable from such fixtures. 
The difficulty is with the flush pipe rather than with the vent pipe 

The correct principle of construction is to have the flush pipe 
always full of standing water; this gives an instantaneous 
flush without the delay occasioned by the water falling from the tank 
and against the resistance of the enclosed air in the pipe. 

Our New Sanitas Catalogue contains new cuts and data illustrative 
of the Sanitas Specialties. We have special facilities for carrying out 
the suggestions of Architects and Sanitarians, for realizing any desired 
result, and the services of our experts are always at the disposal of 
those interested in Sanitary Science. 


SMITH & ANTHONY CoO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
56 Beekman St., New York. ‘217 Lake St., Chicago. 


Makers and Proprietors of Sanitas| Plumbing Appliances. 





APOLLO BEST BLOOM 


is the brand of galvanized iron that is true to 
gauge, flat (does not buckle), and is uniformly 
workable (bends without weakening). 


GALVANIZED IRON 


A first-class worker in galvanized iron knows, 
to his cost, the difficulties, in exacting work, 
imposed by refractory metal and sheets not flat, 
and the losses incurred through varying thick- 
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small sales. 
worker is less, if well done. 


Apotto Iron anp Steet Company 


Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


WORKS AT APOLLO 


EET GUARANTEED 


The extra cost is too small to appear in 
The actual cost of his job to the 


CG. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS.,. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone : 675 39th am yet a vA ang west of Broadway. 
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See our full page ad. of June 2, 1894. 


PARADIGM CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 


VAILE & YOUNG'S 
Patent Metalic Skylights 


Without Putty. 


© Construction adapted to 
a all forms and styles of 
Skylights. Thousands of 
3, feet in use have proved 
its superiority. Particu- 
aay adapted for Depots, 
Mills, Factories, ete., 
where large and continu- 
ous lights are required. 


Send for Illustrated Cat- 
alogue. 
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itsp OU prejudices, but sence of accumulated prejudices, and in a freedom of action unknown 
wa f uments. Some m« n older communities here are no barriers of caste. Ability and 
h ndemn idustry yill raise any man to a good position and maintain him i 
1 os : 
Ww " w! ive be t and that without resort to dishonorable or even questionable 
‘ 8 “re ind a practices Above all. the control of our course and policy lies not 
: ' c 1) 4 1 
! 1 I y abou with any small number of brilliant, eccentric or tem porariiy-prom 
: : : 
dec e story nent aders, but in the great body of the middle professional 
" the all-round ” architects who do the bulk of the wo and 
~ y 1 e height and | i i ‘ have the power throug! proper organization to dictate rules of 
‘ i The pilaste ‘ l rt ¢ I es pra ce that must in due time prevail Immoral, irre vuiar or ¢ en 
s i eed not of necessit ywwn the entire | t efforts can work no great injury to the solid front of tu 
1 » - ' , " 
‘ 8 y becau the etymolog e nan majority Although the practice of our larger class is, in the main, 
N so high that no reasonable | re} able and consistent, it is a fact that the neglect to ibine 
\ e weighted ugh to held in pla ie announcement of any intelligible statement of proper methods 
Ww \ \\ este ire " areh eaves our position too much the sport of accident and misunder 
tl ssaril i vea i iu it was tanding 
Eve i peclime 8, muecl We must settle all important lat s to each ther before 
| have bu e g ate t artist in make any progress toward an assured and divnified star 
i vd, whe ine mpose we ind ‘ with he od 
| 
“A , ecture, all aves, co a s The illing as one more cha 
4 prejudice While w \ efer t tor pel is that our o pation is a 
fear t attics tod ate mbination of manufacture and commerce partaking, on the on 
yk we ha in all the momies, both legitimate and fraudulent, of manu 
i lia i a i L nh ¢ la iit and on the other in the common advertisemen elf 
} or . ; 
| is 1 nm ertain sequences we ussertion, open rivalry and solicitation of trade, and also ihe 
| ‘ ie Maste eplied lushing falsehood and fraud, only too fre juent in n antile 
" w If a desig ks we it is we Of iffairs 
| ‘ ‘ f onan F : ) } } 
( n irried ir as t If the pra e of architecture were a trade. it would be subj 
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nly to the control of such ial morality as the times afford 
1 work ‘ was me eautil and su eculations as might be forced upon the lividual for the 
| n sit 1] 1 of his competitors lf n . trade, the first step o detin« 
\ k W np r irly what manne t diffe from less intellectual or artistic 
I 
Dp ’ ind strong w ind wha ht and what is proper in its practice. By 
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certain bridges of London within the City are nel he ¢ pora e suggestions made w evard to the : f = on 
tion, those west of Temple Bar are under the managem of the | ¢ ition are, first and foremost: it m have , onity 
London County Council; on the other hand, the drainage of the City ind authority over the subordinate bodies t must frame 
as well as of London as a whole, is controlled by the Council. Again, wr these bodies and. we take it. administer to h wants as ma 
certain parks and open spaces, such as Epping Forest, outside the | sewers, main roads and embankments, fire-brigad: mmons, parks 
area of the City of London are under the care of the Corporatio ind Open spaces, street naming and numbering, licensing of itres, 
while other parks, except the Royai Parks, w n metropolis are ( ept those within the jurisdiction of the Lord Chan Lin 
looked t DY the Council Dangerous stru ires, unhealthy areas " j A s and race-courses, bridees, street uprovements, water 
housing of the workiny-classes, ete., are in the hands of the Com AS, a ims, 0 hie al 
missioners Of Sewers i the ity, Du ot the ¢ j li ¢ Lsidt 4 i al | ‘ , med tha ltl 1 tl w ( 
while such municipal government as concerns gas-testing, water-sup iwoested to embra the old City. vet, for minor adn sienna 
ply, asylums, storage of explosives, street improvements " \ purpos A t . 1 lesser gover va 
schools in the City come inder the supervision of the Common d trict so that the Citv should st have contro er certain of 
Counel similar matters outside that area | ws ured f y the Is evenue and iti r d 9 it | na om 
London County Counci Phe police within the ¢ re Corporation | where not of loca would be vested ‘ il —_ 
servants outside Government officials. Ihe xt paragray f Report w . at ; 
Such examples of the complice 1 ol i I N f rest t " Oo 1roted f 1 ry as ‘ pon 
existing within the Administrative ( rr kL { V ‘ , al and ancient customs of the City of Lond . 
includes all London) are sutlicient to show why th vis te ‘ \ , w Corp ery i and ‘ - 
On the other hand, there hav wen many p ts Oo jection each of continu ae te the powe and possess f +} 
raised by the City Corporation to any chang _ ans Ol \ poration, a 1 as it wou 4 e within its liscret i is 
lmense sums Of money and most val iable property With many ancient Lord Mavor 1 sums as migh , hought p , ‘ 
ind swe ulthy ( parte * and * Liveries, and with t u » ses of 0 e. we mav lo for the mainte! , n 4 
argument that they have neve abused the trust, but ave Y tf all tl seful and many ot the stately tradition ast 
been worthy and fair administrators of the powe y ted t hi, rsa ir. thre | Mavor mav be trusted t present f 
they call out loudly against any iterfer V thi i W it crea nunity of w h he is he wit] ‘ 
rivlits, and y appropriation of o1 lange tlie Loin 4 I lor b ymine 8 position It ma 7 
t the charities held i trust by them he a vl t : , imor ey en which we ild e transferred. yuld 
the mayoralty, surrounded with medieval pageantry, w he pi mmendations be a proved, would be : ie of , 
cession through the streets known as Lord Mayor’s Show, the f the Corporat to the Sovereien. and of the 
functions, banquets and lavish entertainments at the Mans llous t s at the Bar at the House of Commons 
the hospitality shown the visitors to Eng | iragra line with tl sdministra wy 
sum inistration Of justice, with is lel nay S 1 ' P vide of e mar ind of ereet 
the City London, all tend to su ind the I \I | | icin we pass ¢ a 
Corporation of Lond Ww 4 popularity vas ik , aves sive dak {i , ; 
sugvestion for t beneh ft remocde ng AL OV I l f } ! i ‘eutl i ) ( i 
Lord Mayor’s Show is far mort interesting » tl rt i i " f nd as vhole 
the maintenan of an ethcvient main drainage ot ‘ | ‘ ' e. an st othe , j 
With such a problem before them, the Comm I , , . aa line ' . 
») MaKe sugves is TO etorm had no mean ta g lra the ha nain sewers, ma ‘ id her 
Let us hastily glan it the result of their la : Lr has eT = atennt imorovemonts. ' es 
be said, looking at the question from a neutral stand] I i’ ways, maintenance of small ope ; powers 
eport belore Us CONntAINS MOst naslerly alu slalesimaniike | | i rht, gas , m sma npa 1 wile 
which should form the basis, at some early dat ra Act an f f | rs. a No duties sl 1 be 1 tl 
passed bv the British Parliament , lv whi 1 « rally we , 
laking e reference made to them ie | ) , , 
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Christianity was introduced into Cornwall from Gaul as early as 
the beginning of the fifth century, during the lifetime of these 
saints. Again, the connection between Cornwall and Brittany at 
this period is shown by the dedication of two churches to 5. Brioc, 
the founder of Treguier and S. Brieuc, before a. p. 500; to S. 
Wi inwolanus, Abbot and founder of Slanndevensch, previous to A. D. 
504; and in the sixth century to S. Samson and S. Budoce, Bishops 
f Dol., to S. Ninnoca, or Non, the mother of S. David and 

yundress of San Ninnoc; and to S. Patern of Vannes, and S. Pol 
de Léon. 

Churches dedicated to Welsh saints are represented by S. Cybi 
of Slangybi, and 8. Carannog of Slancrannog — both in Cardigan- 
shire, and are associated with Cuby and Crantoc in Cornwall. 

Irish saints are alsocommemorated, such as S. Columba, by S. 
Columb Major and S. Columb Minor: 8S. Colan, at S. Colan; 5S Hya, 
at S. Ives; and S. Kieran, at S. Keverne. +~ * we have Saxon 
or Danish saints in the names of S. Cuthbert, ; Denets in, S. Wene- 
frid, S. Olave and S. Werburg. 

Many other saints might be mentioned, but the few names 
riven will be sufficient to establish the relationship existing between 
Cornwall and the neighboring 

Ihe subjection of the Brit to the See of Canterbury 
took place in the reign of King Athelstan, a. p. 925-940. 

Ihe inference to be drawn trom the foregoing dedication goes to 
show: that Cornwall was more intimately connected with Brittany 
ind South Wales than with Ireland, a fact which is further proved 


countries. 
ish bishops 


the character of the ins« riptions ¢ on the rude pillar stones, and the 

nament on the sculptured crosses. 

With regard to the works which have already appeared on the 
subject, Mr. J. ‘I Blight’s * Crosses and Antiquit ies of Cornwall,” is, 
as far as it goes, the most complete he first edition was published 
in 1856, and the second and last in 1872. But the stones are not 


arranged in any methodical way, and follow on each other more in 
M yreover, there are only about 108 examples 
lustrated, and some 60 others mentioned, which according to the 
j r short of the total number. This 
may be accounted for by the fact of a great many having been dis- 


yvered since, including most of the ornamented crosses. 


SKeLCH-DOOK Torin 
given, falls very fa 


rhe value 
of the book lies in the information, showing the position of several 
of the stones in his time, wh 


been moved. 


ich from one cause or another have since 


notices the inscribed stone at Castle- 
mn, and Camden LHU0) the cross pase of Doniert. Borlase (1754) 


Ley ind, in his [tinera gs 


illustrates eleven of the inscribed stone 8, but no crosses. L vsons 
(1814) gives four crosses, and most of those stones alre ady illustrated 
by Borlas« Much more ge been done in modern times, as in 
LS.6, LE H ionel llust ated twenty two inscribed stones from Corn- 


wall of the pre-Norman period. On this class of monument the 
by the Reverend W. lago, of 
to publish a complete book of his 


most valuable aid has been rendered 
B smn, who intends shortly 
labors in this direction 
Before, however, entering upon any description of the monuments, 
in what manner we propose to treat the sub- 
ect, in order that the reader may be enabled follow it without 
difficulty. And it will be understood that, 
systematic meth xd of proce lure is adopted at the beginning, con- 
After mature deliberation, the author has 
and most direct manner of dealing with 
the subject is to arrange the monuments, as far as 


it is necessary to state 


readily unless some 


fusion 18 LKeLy tO arise. 
decided that the simplest 


possible, in an 


order corresponding with their architectural development, com- 
mencing with the rudest, gradually proceeding pari passu to the 

st elaborate. At the same time it must be distinctly understood, 
| the mere fact of placing one particular type of cross before 
unother does not imply that it is on this account earlier than those 
which follow. 

Ihe inseribed stones will first be noticed, since our actual knowl- 
edge of the numerous monuments, as a whole, shows that they 


are the oldest. Following them will come the various types of 

ysses, and although the unorname nted examples of the latter class 
are numerically the largest, it is only intended to illustrate a small 
carrying-out the above method — or, 
thread, as it were— which gradually leads on to the 
highly ornamented and more interesting Celtie or 


Ihese latter will 


proportion of them by way of 


Saxon crosses, 
e more fully considered, comparisons of the orna- 
ment upon them being made, when occasion requires, with similar 
parts of Great Britain, as well as notes on foreign 
in their detail. 


ex imples in pth 
i iehces traceable 

[It may here be proposed to 
lustrate were all measured and drawn to scale by the author, and 


remarked, that the specimens it 


inscribed stones and ornamented crosses, 
ibbings were taken, which, to ensure 


careful 
accuracy in reproduction, 
were alterwart ds P yhotog frap rhe d to the re quire ~] sc ale. 

A word of explanation reserdion the names of the parishes and 
villages in Cornwall will be found useful, when giving the different 
localities in which the various monuments are situated. The county 
are ey and contains about two hundred 
and th rty eight parishes. With few exceptions, the chief town or 

lage of a parish bears the same name as the parish itself, the 
former being called, in distinction, the “ churchtown,” because it con- 
rhus, for an example, a person may be in 
Altarnun parish, and yet be three or four miles from Altarnun 
Ihe author exper ienced this on one occasion. Meeting 


is divided into twelve 


tains the parish church. 


hurchtown. 


| 
| 











a man, he inquired how far it was to Altarnun, “ Yoom (you are) in 
Altarnun.” “ Yes, but to the churchtown?” “ Oh, iss, well, I s’pose 
tis about a dree mile’ It will be seen from this that the distine- 
tion is somewhat necessary. 

Having thus introduced the subject, we will now proceed in detail 
with the monuments themselves. 

It has been found convenient to broadly divide the erect monu- 
ments into six classes, viz: (1), Inscribed pillar stones; (2), Wheel 
crosses; (3), Unornamented holed crosses; (4), Ornamented crosses ; 
(5), Latin crosses; and (6), Miscellaneous Monuments; and to treat 
first of their geographical distribution. 

The inscribed stones, as well as those included Class 6, are 
more thickly disposed in the middle and western portions of the 
county, and gradually diminish in numbers towards its eastern end. 
It is curious to note in passing, the progress of this diminution, for, 
in the adjoining county of Devon there are only three specimens of 
these stones, while the next two counties of Somerset and Dorset 
have only one in each. 

The Wheel crosses, locally called wits round-headed crosses,” are by 
far the most common and will subsequently bedealt with in fuller de- 
tail; suffice it here to say, that by a* wheel cross”’ is meant an upright 
stone, with a round head of a greater diameter than the width of the 
shaft below. These with the remaining classes are pretty evenly 
distributed throughout the county. 

Class 4, the Ornamented crosses, are principally found in the 
church-yards, though few, if any, Most of them have 
been brought to light in comparatively recent years, being found 
built into the church walls, and were only discovered during the 
restoration or rebuilding of the fabrics. 

Why they should have been thus used is not known, but it is 
really most probable that after the disappearance of the Celtic 
church they ceased to be venerated, and when new styles of Gothic 
architecture were introduced, their beauty failed to please, so, lying 
uncared-for in the churchyards, they were simply used as building 
material. Local tradition on questions of the kind 
and often very amusing, as the following instance illustrates : The old 
lady who looks after the chureh at Cardy nham, where a very fine 
cross was taken out of the wall, stated, in explanation of its having 
been there, that “It was hided away in the church walls by the 
adding that “when it was tooked out, the blacksmith 
wanted to have 'un to bind his wheels ‘pon, but e’ 
wasn’t ‘ardly big enough”! 

The majority of these monuments were the old church-yard crosses 
erected for devotional purposes, except in a few instances where the 
inscriptions upon them show that they are commemorative. 

Generally speaking, the greater number of the monuments are 
dotted about on the bleak moors, originally far from any habitation, 
and the questions naturally arise, For what purpose were they erected ? 
and Why do we find them in these out-ot the-way places ? In the 
first instance, there can be no doubt that, like the church-yard crosses, 
they were also erected for devotional purposes, or for praying- 
stations, a fact which is borne out by the following extracts : 

In, “ Dives et Pauper,” a“ worke emprynted by Wynken de Worde” 
in 1496, there is the following quaint assertion: —* For thys reason 
ben crosses by ye waye than whan folke passyinge see ye croysses, 
they shoulde thynke on Hym that deyed on ye croysse, and worship pe 
Hym above al thynge.” 

Again, the first clause in the will of Reginald Wertherderwa, 
Principal of Bull Hali, in Oxford, and Rector of Creed, Cornwall, 
dated February 1, 1447, sets forth that, “‘ New stone crosses [are] 
to be put up, of the usual kind, in those parts of Cornwall from 
Kay ar Beslasek to Camborne Char h, where dead bodies are rested 
on them to burial, that prayers may be made, and the bearers take 
some rest.” of the 
it proves that even in medieval times it 
was the custom to erect crosses. We must remember, nevertheless, 
that in those days Cornwall was far removed from centres of ad- 
and it is, therefore, highly probable that its crosses, like 
its architecture, were of a later date than those in other and more 
civilized localities. As no particular find of cross is mentioned in the 
will, we may assume from its date that Latin crosses were implied, 
since some of this type belong in all likelihood to this period, and 
were, as we shall show, the latest form adopted. In reply to the 
second question, there can be no doubt that many of the crosses 
were erected in certain positions to act also as guides, or landmarks, 
across the county in the old days when the Cornish land was an 
almost trackless waste. The traveller or pilgrim, journeying then to 
some distant chapel or Holy well, had little besides these stones to 
guide him on his way over the mvors, “from cross to cross,” just as 
we see the Stations of the Cross in Catholic countries, leading up to 
a Calvary. Even at the present time many of these monuments 
are to be found in situ, by the roadside, thus showing that from 
time immemorial the old cross tracks have been preserved, and the 
now accepted term of “ wayside cross” has been applied to those 
which are thus situated. In several cases, however, the paths, 
“worn by the feet that are now silent,” have long since disappeared. 
Several monuments are to be seen at the intersection of roads, and 
although in many instances the crosses have been removed from “ 
positions they must have originally occupied,— i. e., in the middle 
the crossing — the intersection is still called Such and Such a cross. 
Some stand by the sides of streams, and others are now placed on 
the tops of hedges, where they have been removed, partly for safety, 


are now in sifu. 


is seldom silent 


Catholics” 
(i. ¢. the cross) 


Ihe foregoing gives a very late date to some 
monuments; at any rate, 
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but chiefly, perhaps, to be out of the way. There is an old tradition 
relating to the wayside, or moorland crosses, which is worth record 
ing, to the effect that it was a custom amongst the richer pilgrims to 
leave alms on the crosses for the benefit of the poorer brethren 
who followed them. 

The Reverend W. Haslam, in the Are hao ogical Journa 9 Vol. 1, 
1847, p. 313, after quoting the passage already given from “ Dives « 
Paupe adds his own valuable remarks to those of Wyken de 
W orde which we have just quoted: — 

“This may have been the reason in de Worde’s time, and per 
haps was partly so even in the early days when these crosses were 
erected ; but the alleged reason in the old writers, and object of the 
wayside crosses was, to ‘guard and guide the way to the church.’ 
With respect to the former of these objects, | can attest that very 
many ol these crosses evidently still answer this purpose to which 
they originally appointed. In several parishes there are 
‘church paths’ still kept-up by the parish, along which crosses, or 
bases of crosses, yet remain, and generally it will be found that they 
point toward the church. Where the path has been —as in most 
obliterated and lost, the crosses in some instances still remain, 


Oo 


were 


enne 
not facing the west according to the invariable rule regarding church 
crosses, but pointing and guiding in the direction of the church. As 
to the gation that they ‘guard the way to the church,’ there ca: 
ttle doubt that in those early, and it may be superstitious, times, 


aii 


be litte 


such was regarded to be the efficacy of the holy sign.” 
ARTHUR 


G. 


LANGDON. 












THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 





PROV 


INCE OF QUEBEC ASSOCIATION Of} 
ARCHITECTS. ARREST OF AN EN 
GINEERING CONTRACTOR STATUE 
OF SIR JOHN MAC DONALD A NEW 


fISSION HOUSE. 


| HE annual meeting of the Province of Quebec Association of 
N! Architects was held in Montreal on October 4th. The gather 

ing was not large, but those who were present were the prin 
cipal architects of the city, which shows that the importance of the 
association and the objects it has in view are fully appreciated by 
those best able to promote them. The report of the Council had 
the same sorry admission to make that is made by nearly all such 
associations, namely, the carelessness of the students and their 


for 


stated 


uivantage of the opportunities provi led 
it 


duly 


unwillingness to take 
their education, although in this particular ins 
that difficulty had been experienced in obtaining 
teachers The plan of a monthly dinner, followed by 
id and discussed, had not answered as well as it had been hoped, 


tance, was 
qualified 
papers to be 
re; 
and the Coun 
intercourse were neglected. 
is M. Charles Baillairgé, of Quebec, who, during the afternoon 
read a very interesting paper on “ Foundations in Deep and 
Another paper, on the * Aspects of the City in 


il very much regretted that these occasions for social 
The president elected for the ensuing 


Veal 


Unreliable Soils.” 


the Future.” by Mr. A. T. Taylor, dealt with the laying-out of streets, 
and building with reference to some preconceived plan, and not 
allowing a city to “grow up at haphazard.” In the evening, a 
‘eonversazione ” was held in the galleries of the Art Association, in 
which were exhibited architectural drawings, sketches and views. 
['wo notable articles on exhibition were examples of old Chinese 


A. Drummond, t 
On the whole, the conven 


wrought-iron work, lent by the Hon. G. ie pattern 


consisting of chrysanthemums and lilies. 
ily satisfactory, and the pr 


omoters 


is thoroug 


ym may be regarded 
wre to be congratulated upon the manner in which the Association 
and its work are so well kept before the public, by which means 
is seen that there is in its objects something mort than that which 


the public are fond of ascribing to such bodies — its own aggrandize- 
ment. 
The arrest, th 


contractor on the 


the lab« I 


decided 


other day, of Mr. Emanuel St. 
bridges of the Lachine Canal, caused a 


sensation in political circles. Ihe charge upon which Mr. St. Louis 
is arrested is that of obtaining money under false pretences, there 
being no less than six counts in the charge. It was announced a 


‘ 


short time ago that the Dominion Government intended to institute a 
ivil suit, and this was surprise eno izh for his friends, who believed 

services rendered Mr. St. Louis to his party would 
from proceedings that. it was hinted, might be taken 


that the DV 


shic ld him 


wrainst him for alleged “ boodling ” in connection with great engi 


rried out tor the D yminion Government 
frauds of this passe 1. 


‘extras,”’ $63,000 


neering contracts he had cé 
Happily, the day ‘ 
Mr. St. Louis claimed on account of ot 
the claim was contested, and judgment given against the « 


s for condoning nature are 
the sum 
ontractor 
Proc et dings were then instituted to recover trom him no less a sum 
than $143,000, which he is said to have received over and above the 
proper payments for his work. It that 


Mr. Louis had destroyed his time-books, cash-books, 


however, discovers d 


checks, 


was, 


we 


| 


ournal and so on, and upon this, the warrant for his arrest was 
i arrested, but 
he 
result of the trial, 
while it is pointed out that the case will bring to light some ver) 
* shady to say the least, on the part of Minist« 
others i Of course, all be seen 
question of Ministerial authority is, no doubt, a feature of the e 
A Minister is responsible for the doings of | 


issued on the criminal charge, and he has since been 
released Mr. St. 


ready to meet his accusers, and has no fear of the 


under heavy bail. Louis claims that is quite 


” transactions, rs and 


The 


ase. 


n authority. this remains 


is subordinates 


respon- 


sible government would be at an end, if it were not so; it is, however. 
perfectly possible for subordinates to do wrong without the knowl 


edge of their superiors. ‘This may occur through mismanagement of a 
department, or it may not | ind it 
declared that ignorance of the illegality, and prompt corre: 


has been 
of 


through any such cause, 


tion 


the wrong, relieves responsible Ministers. The point this case is, 
not whether the Minister is r sponsible, for there is no juestion but 
that he is; but whether the occurrences took place thro wh careless 
ness on his part, or through some conspiracy organized to circum 
vent him. 

A fine statue (the work of Mr. H. McCarthy, a Canadian s ulptor) 
of Sir John MacDonald, the late Premier of the Domini yn, was 
unveiled in Toronto on October 13. he statue occupies a magnif 
cent site at the southern part of the (lueen’s Park, some distance 
in front of the local Parliament Buildings and facing down tl 
QJueen’s Avenue. Great as was Sir John MacDonald, the father of 
federation, and, therefore, the maker of Canada, a finer site could 

ardly have been found in the whole country; so ex eptional, indeed, 
is the site, that many have said it should have been occupi 
othe tatue than that of Her M ijesty, the (duet t 








emembered that honor to the agent is honor to the prin 

the ambassador is clothed with the glory at | dignity of the sovere on 
he serves, and while we do honor to the memory of the leader of Her 
Majesty’s Government we do honor to Her Majesty herself Wh 
we like to have statues of Her Gracious Majesty, it will not be by 
statues that her greatness and goodness will be membered; she 
has an ineffaceable monument imprinted on the hearts of all h 
subjec throughout the world, while it would difficult find an 
intelligent man, woman or child in any nation of the earth who did 


not hold her in esteem, as a woman and a queen. 


some dear good people, with plenty ot money to throw away 
appea to make it the business of their lives to prevent the non-fulfil 
ment of at least one scriptural prognostication 
clate and grieve for the distress of 1 poor 





always set about the wisest means « 
philantht 


deserving 


opy costs a lot of and it is 


money 
to whom 


poor are passed by 


such a boon, while the reco 








pr rv ( 
would not, if they could help it, di hone 
their precious lives, are the ones that reap the benefits \ mission 
il ll has recently been opened n | ronto that vives hese 
bums and loafers just the one thing they needed to make their 
vaga 1 lives serenely comfortable They ca yw be accommo 
ate for the to them trifle of ten « s a night, with a 
ymfortable bed, either in a ward or in a ira cu | witl 
i bath in the morning — hot and cold water, and a substantial 
breakfast. lf drunk, they can have similar accommodation in a 
different part of the building, arranged with partitions raised a foot 
from the floor, and asphalt flooring so as to allow of hosing ‘ 
whole place in the morning. Philanthropists can p hase ten-cent 
tickets to give to beggars in lieu of mone ind n loubt some 
deserving poor may find a refuge there, but som rf juenters 
of the now superseded “ refuge” have bee overheard discussing 
heir plans f he day arranging who n vas to visit 
ertain well-known wealthy charitabk people One of them stated 
tha could visit fifty streets a day, and was a poor street that 
did not vield ten cents, so with five dollars a dav‘and a ymfortable 
pla e for night at a cost of ten cents, such peopl io not fare badly. 
The building is heated throughout, and to it are attached a laundry. 
4 restauran ind a rsery for w o-mothers leave their 
children in safe while they are at work Phe e mission halls, 
with yoms for various charitable committees and societies, and al] 
tovetl is, | suppose, the most complete institution of the kind 
exis e. 
Iwo members of the Government Geological Sur who were 
sent to report upon the mineral resources of the K enay Distr 
of British Columbia, have returned and presented an interesting 
report Silver and gold are found in abundance and there are to 
lay between four thousand and five thousand people engag ‘ 
mit y One of the largest camps will this year sh pa mi ) 
lollars’ worth of silver ore Great damage was done this ir to 
thie magt fi ent fore sts of the district by fire, for wl le h, to a reat 
extent, the miners are said  responsil 


MODERN PORTRAITURE IN LONDON 


T s not 


ty ol 


1 xt easy tor a sock portrait-painters » keep up the 
standard we should wish, from year to year; and yet $s very 
doubtful whether the rank and file of modern artists, in this, a 

in other branches of painting, are inferior to the rank and file of 
other days he mere fact of a picture having been painted a 


halo which the mn 
to decide this 


hundred years ago, gives it a sort poetic 


irtist cannot hope for; but if any one wishes 


xwiern 


matter 
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to 


observe the fair women (mostly by old masters), and then saunter 
into the new gallery in Regent Street where modern portraits are 
now on view. 

A good, first-rate Reynolds, like the Duke of Westminster's “ Mrs. 
Siddons,” is, no doubt, an exceptionally noble work. Komney’s also, 
as seen in Mrs. Carwardine’s portrait, is an exquisitely beautiful 
painting of the highest order. Gainsborough and Van Dyck (un- 
represented by any first-rate portraits at the Grafton Gallery) are, 
on the other hand, frequently approached by modern painters. 
Rubens’s “ Anne of Austria” is unapproachable; and equally so are 
Rembrandt and Velasquez, neither of whom ever had the chance of 
painting what we consider a beautiful woman. But then, can we 
not equal Lely and Kneller, Opie, Hoppner, Raeburn, and a host of 
lesser Stars ¢ 

But to return to the new gallery: Mr. S.J. Solomon's * Miss Edith 
Cerola Loder” is a noble piece of work, the face beautifully 
modelled and of the richest coloration, but, unfortunately, marred by 
the painting of the right hand Had this only been handled with 
the same skill as the dress (and especially the satin bow, most 
softly painted), the picture would have left nothing to be desired. 
Close by this work is a portrait of “ Mr. Edmund Gosse,” painted 
skilfully in flat color by Mr. J. S. Sargent; and it is worth while to 
compare the diverse treatment of these two workmen, both equally 
admirable in their individual methods. Mr. Solomon’s “ John Bed- 
dington, Esq.” is also most vigorous and life-like. 

M. Bonnat’s “Mrs. Margaret Talbot” is learned and distin- 
guished; finely rendered as regards its harmonies of gray, but 
wanting in subtilty, and, consequently, somewhat hard. M. F. 
Cormon’s “ Monsieur Allard” is certainly not wanting in subtile 
modelling of flesh tints; and the vigor with which the expressive 
action of the up-lifted right hand is depicted, adds to the animation 
of the face, which is evidently engaged in some exciting conversation. 
rhe attitude is most easy and original. But, perhaps, Mr. Orchard- 
son carries off the palm with his * Portrait of a Boy.” The child 
rests against a piece of furniture which looks very much like the 
back of a harmonium; at his feet are some books and toys scattered 
about and a furry donkey on wheels. The boy is holding a little 
drum and looks straight at the spectator. The painting is, appar- 
ently, of the simplest kind ; one wonders whiy every one cannot do 
likewise! Fresh, slight, and at the same time subtile, it is a master- 
piece of technical excellence, standing out amidst, what may be 
termed, a mass of terrible prettinesses by fashionable craftsmen. 

Mrs. Swynnerton cannot be accused of beautifying her models; 
yut surely the plainest woman must prefer this artist’s uncompro- 
mising truthfulness to such beautifying as the society painters 
indulge in. Of all terrors in art to be avoided like poison, are 
weakness and prettiness; and they almost invariably go hand-in- 
hand 


Prince Troubetzkoi may be congratulated upon his clever portrait 
n shadow, of Mr. Gladstone. This is the “ Home Rule Portrait ” ; 
nder the glass is the bill itself, bearing the author’s signature. It 
vrroperty of Mr. James Knowles. 


painter could do en grand. The flesh is somewhat heavy, possibly 
may have darkened; but the painting of the quilted white satin 


dress and of the pearl ornament are masterly, after the manner of 
- ; - : 
Velasquez rhe elaborate background is a good example of its 
kind sub ‘ued and kept in fair subordination to the figure. 


Mr. Herkomer’s fine Rembrandt-like portrait of a boy makes one 
wonder the more that he should have attempted such an impossible 
subject as a skirt-danece. Had M. Besnard done so, we might not 
have been astonished, and the result would certainly have been a 
startling effect of color; but these qualities are not to be found in 
Mr. Herkomer’s picture, nor is the subject what we should have 


thought this artist would affect. Were it possible to give the move 
ment of yards of gauze or silk twisting and twirling about, upon 
canvas, it is doubtful whether it would be worth doing. Why not 
leave such acfualilés to Mr. Dadley Hardy and Mr. Phil May, whose 


} 


wk-and-white atrocities are far cleverer, and being inexpensive, 
in easily be destroyed. Mr. Herkomer’s picture is so large that it 
juires a considerable amount of wall-space ; but, possibly, being a 
portrait, it adorns the lady’s boudoir, and forms an attraction to her 
many admirers. It is curious to compare this dancer of the end of 
the nineteenth century with Hoppner’s nimble lady at the Grafton 
Gallery ; both are comic, where no comedy is intended, and neither of 
them is graceful; but the modern dance carries off the prize for 
stupidity and vulgarity. S. BeALe. 
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| HE work that has been done by several authors for Switzerland, 
** Professor Kossmann' has done for the Schwartzwald, and the 
comparative unfamiliarity of the remoter parts of the Black 
Forest to stadents and tourists gives this new book an unusual 








Bauernhaiiser im Badischen Schwartzwald,”’ you B. Kossmann, Pro 
essor, Architekt und Bibliothekar. With 5 plates of etchings and 108 wordl-cuts. 
Berlin: Wilbelm Ernst & Sohn. Price 12 Marks 
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r himself, he need only trudge around the Grafton Gallery and | interest, to which a good deal is added by the curious sketch of the 


development of plan in the peasant dwellings, and the influence of 
race-elements on this and other parts of the architecture of this 
region. Viollet-le-Duc, somewhere, makes the startling assertion that 
the architecture of Switzerland, where to this day, in the mountain 
villages, houses are put together without using a single nail, has been 
handed down from a time when nails were unknown, and is substan- 
tially identical with that practised by our Aryan ancestors in the 
valleys of the Himalaya, perhaps a hundred centuries ago. Viewed 
from this point, the history of Swiss architecture, with its Indo-Ger- 
manic foundation, on which must have been superposed the ideas of 


| every race that has inhabited Europe, from the Pelasgi down, still 





remains to be written; and Professor Kossmann’s thorough study of 
his branch is particularly valuable. The first part of the book is 
devoted to types of plans, followed by a discussion of details, illus- 
trated by many cuts, from which architects will not fail to gain some 
pretty suggestions; while the second part consists of large plates, 
each containing from seven to a dozen extremely pretty little etch- 
ings of exterior or interior effects. Architects will remember that 
books printed exclusively in a foreign language are free of duty, and 


| can be imported by mail; and it would be hard to find a prettier or 


more suggestive book than this, at anything like the price. 


In our issue of April 19, 1890, there was noticed in these columns 
“A Text-book on Roofs and Bridges,” by Mansfield Merriman, Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering in Lehigh University. A second volume 
by the same author is now before us.’ It is perhaps not stating the 
fact too strongly to say that this is one of the best works upon the 
subject which has within recent years been placed within the reach 
of the practical constructor. It is a pleasure to look through a book 
which is written so clearly and concisely and in which the subject 
matter is treated so completely in all its details, without being either 
overloaded with unnecessary calculations or complicated by the use 
of involved mathematical formulas. It is a work which ought to 
find its place in the library of every architect who has to do with 
steel and iron construction. Up to within a very few years, steel 
construction was almost a “ sealed book” to the average architectural 
practitioner, and he who would undertake to design his own metal- 
work was generally driven either to the rule-of-thumb methods of 
some of the architectural hand-books or became hopelessly entangled 
in the mazes of the higher mathematics amidst which the earlier 
scientific writers on construction veiled their lack of positive infor- 
mation. Fortunately this condition no longer exists and there are 
many architects in our large cities who are thoroughly conversant 
with the details of steel and iron construction: but even those who 
are most familiar with the subject will find that the work of so 
practical a constructor, and so scientific an engineer, as Professor 
Merriman will afford many valuable hints on some features of metal 
construction which are apt to be ignored in ordinary practice. The 
book is given an added and very decidedly practical value by the 
incorporation of several very complete working specifications of 
bridge construction. Indeed, nearly all the problems, which, by the 
way, are worked out to the fullest extent and detail, are preceded by 
a specification such as is adopted by some of the large engineering 
or railroad corporations, and although the standards adopted in 
these specifications are considerably higher than is necéssary for 
building operations —the factor-of-safety ranging from five to eigh- 
teen, whereas four is amply sufficient — still the comparison which 
these specifications and the accompanying problems will offer to the 
intelligent architect cannot fail to be of great value in showing him 
just what to specify and also in defining the possibilities of steel con- 
struction in regard to strength. Some points of the specifications 
fall outside of the requirements of our own building-laws, as on page 
72, where posts in truss construction are allowed, in which © does not 
exceed 125. The building-law of Boston practically limits this 
resultant to ninety. On the other hand, many of the constants would 
seem to an architect unnecessarily low. Thus the permissible pres- 
sure upon brickwork is put at 7 tons per foot, upon extra good 
limestone 21.6 tons, and upon granite 32.4 tons, whereas the building- 
law of Boston, which does not materially differ from the custom in 
other large cities, allows loads per foot respectively of 15, 40 and 60 
tons. It should be added, however, that these constants are not put 
forward by the author as his own, but rather form parts of the 
specifications which he followed in designing the various bridge 
trusses. The work bears evidence of having been prepared for use 
as a text-book rather than as a hand-book for the practical con- 
structor, and it therefore is open to criticism, in that it presents the 
standards of several different specifications, naturally leaving a 
doubt as to what conditions are the best. Such doubt would not 
trouble the expert, but it is so hard for most beginners to grasp the 
fundamentals of constructive science, that it would seem better to 
restrict constants and methods even more than has been done in this 
case. 

In the introductory chapters there is included a very complete and 
handy pin-plate-and-rivet diagram, showing graphically at almost a 
glance the bearing, the shear and the strength of rivets, pins, plates, 


“A Text-book on Roofs and Bridges.”” Part Ill. Bridge Design. By Mans 


field Merriman, Professor of Civil Engineering in Lehigh University, and Henry 
S. Jacoby, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering in Cornell University. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 53 East 10th St. 1894 
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etc. It is one of the most complete diagrams of its kind, and con- 
tains more in less space than anything it has been our fortune to 
become acquainted with. Chapter V, which takes up a single | 
problem of a plate-girder bridge is exceedingly valuable and is very | 
rational in its process of reasoning and methods of deduction. The 
chapter on inspection and shop-practice by S. T. Wagner, formerly 
of the Phenix Company, deals with a factor of iron construction 
which is very frequently neglected by architects, namely, « areful and 
thorough inspection of the metal from the time it is rolled until it is 
ready to be shipped on the cars. 

Altogether, Professor Merriman’s book is a very decided addition 
to the literature upon the subject, and well repays careful study. 


| if he 
some other specified person, it must be made satisfactory before he 
is obliged to accept it, and he need not give any reason for his 


instances, 
into a contract to do a certain thing, he 


stipulates that the object shall be satisfactory to himself o1 


dissatisfaction.” 


Another decision which will interest architects who have 


many 


had to do with irresponsible contractors, is quoted from the United 
States <« 
contract, the owner subsequently completing the work and 
the expense thereof to the account of the original contract. It 
held that 


price, the contractor cannot recover the difference.” 


ourts from cases in which the builder defaulted on his 


charging 
was 
‘if completion costs less than the balance of the contract 
And in 
if a builder 


have 


other 


ase after case is cited to show that enters 


can no remedy in a 


court of law against non-payment by the owner until that specified 


It is very difficult to know where to be vin the review of a work | 
which is so comprehensive in its scope, so painstaking in its detail 
and of so much vital importance to the professional man as the 
recently published volume by T. M. Clark.’ The author begins the 
opening chapter with words which are so pertinent that they will 
bear literal transcribing, wherein he says that “ Among all the busi 
ness relations which men enter into, there are none, perhaps, more 


complex than those which are involved in the construction of a 
building, by the cooperation of a multitude of contractors, 
men and dealers i an architect, 
for the owner of the land on which the building is erected, who is 
also the employer of the architect; and it speaks more for the 
general honesty and good faith with which such operations are 
carried on, than for the prudence of the persons who engage in them, 
that there are hardly any two classes of men whose legal status, in 
regard ther people, j that of and 
builders.” Architects, as a rule, are very peaceful, and fully appre 
ciate tling disputes out of court. Possibly, the 
very a rule, so ignorant of building law is a 


ourney- 


n materials, under the supervision of 


to s so undefined as architects 


the desi ibility of set 
fact that they as 
the fact that so few of them ever appear as litigants, by 
an inversion of the principle that whoever goes around with a chip | 
But for 


dina | 


are, 
reason for 
on his shoulder-is very apt to find some one to knock it off. 
the protection of the vast interests which are often involve 
building contract, ially, than for a possible invasion of 
his particular and personal rights, the architect ought to be suffi 
ciently posted in legal matters to give an owner a very clear idea of 
exact rights and duties in relation to the builder and the building 
Chis knowledge is what Mr. Clark’s work undertakes to supply, and 
it need hardlv be said that the work is thorough in the extreme. It 
the result of long and, doubtless, tiresome search through the | 
musty records of legal decisions, involving a vast amount of personal 
effort and clear-minded discrimination, and 


more, espect 





is 


is expressed in such a 


manner as to avoid the tiresome tautology of law papers, while | 
including all needful facts and phraseology 

No one can read the volume without being impressed with the con 
stantly-recurring fact, stated in various forms, that the law. though it 


sometimes seems oblivious to an architect's personal rights, me 
theless recognizes the tremendous responsibility which 
his shoulders, and requires that the architect must be honest, mus 
be just, must understand his business, and must attend to it W hile | 
these conditions are fulfilled, his duties are very clear and the | 
liability of his being involved in a law-suit is comparatively slight. 
It is interesting to note, by the way, that the architect’s duties are 
not to be ascertained by the caprice either of the independent owne 


is placed on 
+ | 





or even by a jury, but are matters to be determined by evidence and | 
deal with facts The mutual duties of the contractor and the | 
owner and the very broad subject of contracts occupy a very 


yrtion of the volume, but the most interesting chapters 
in the book are those which deal with the relative duties of the 
architect. The kind of builder who undertakes to interpret an 
architect’s plans literally, even when they do not agree, and then 
calmly saddles all the blame upon the architect or his draughtsman, 
is a type so familiar to most architects, that it is interesting to note 
decisions which have been rendered by two of the highest courts in 
the 


with 


considerable pe 


“a contractor is not excused for not understanding 
to erect a building 


llinois, that 
plans. His undertaking 
certain drawings and specifications implies that he does understand 
them, and he cannot escape liability on the ground that he exercised 
care to understand them, and failed to compre 


in accordance 


ordinary skill and 
hend them.” Furthermore, the author very properly: dwells at 
length upon the agreement j 

I *to do a piece of work to somebody else’s 
apt to that 
that if the architect 
exacting, they can cooly ignore bis individual preferences or dislikes, 
and so long as there is a piece of work produced which is satisfactory 
to the contractor and not in distinct opposition to the contract, the 
owner could not insist upon compliance with what the builder might 
This, Mr. Clark says, 
There 


no question that if a man makes a contract for a certain thing, he | 


side of an which is so often 





entered into by a 


satisfaction. Builders reason this simply 


implies reason ible satisfaction ; 


very 


becomes vel- 


he part of the architect. 
warranted 


consider a whim on t 


is a wrong view, and not by legal decisions. is 








is entitled to receive just that thing if he chooses to require it, and 

“ Architect. Owner nd Builder B wre the Law.” { summar f Amer ur 
and English decis s the principal questions relating to building, ar 
employment of ‘ts, with about eight hundred references Including a 
practical suggestions | regard to the drawing of building contracts and forms of | 
eontract suited to various circumstances By T. M. Clark, Fe f A me | 
ican Institute of Ar ects. New York: Macmillan & ¢ aud I i 1894. | 
All rights reserved. Price $ 


trom 
they will serve to illustr 


prepared by 
Association and the American Institute of Architects, whil approved 
of in the main, 
objection which, doubtless, nearly all architects have found in 
own minds with this contract, is that the 
chitects element is very feebly represented, and that t 
as it stands, is more truly an embodiment of 
sub ect ' 
of the “ 
must be not 
which 
Clark very truly says, impossible to show on a drawing all the details 


thing is accomplished. 


Decisions, 
the 


such as the preceding, might be 
which 


quoted indefinitely 
is full of valuable legal illustrations. 
ate, at least, a few of the practical lines on 


book, 


which the subject has been considered. The final chapter deal 
with forms of contract, and is, in some respects, the best written 
portion of the whole work. ‘The standard contract which has bee: 


the joint committee of the National Master 


Builders’ 


The 
then 
American-Institute-of-Ar- 
he contract 
the builder’s side of the 
the the 
provides that all the work to 
only specified, but must be on the 

the contract. manifestly, 


s subjected to some very searching criticism. 


than of the architect’s or owner's. One of clauses 


standard contract ’ he done 
shown 


Now it is 


drawings 


form a part of as Mr. 


fa building, and any agreement which binds the builder only to 
arry out what he chooses to assume to be shown by drawings 
less than one two-thousandths and often only about one ten-thou 
sandth the full size, puts a premium on rascality. here seems 
to be a fair reason why the drawings should set forth, in de 
tail, all the work that is required to be done, as a matter of 
fact, this is a physical impossibility in a great many cases; indeed, 
in instances where the most rigid contract is desirable, it often 
becomes the most diflicult to exactly define all the minutiw of the 
building structure. The intent of the Master Builders’ contract is 


Mr. Clark that 


specified, instead of * an 


the 


good, but most architects would agree with 


con 
tract - 


should refer 
ified. 


out of ten would raise to the form of contract, if their attention were 


* the 


to work shown 


spi Again, there is an objection which probably nine owners 


really called to it, and that is the clause which provides that 


work shall be done to the satisfaction of the architects acting for 
the purpose of this contract as the agent of the said owner.” Mr. 
Clark very pe rtinently suggests that the architect should avoid as 
far as possible acting in the owner’s place, and that while young 
architects like a client who will leave everything to them, « x perience 
shows tha is a good deal better to have the duties and responsi 
bilities of client, architect and builder as distinct as possible 

Accor lingiy, there is not the slightest necessity ior an architect t 

be recognized as the agent of an owner under any ircumstances 
whatever. He is more independent in his judgme nt, less ol ligated 
to consult the fancies of an irrational client and far freer to act in 


his practical function of arbitrator between the two int 


f 


parties, if he considers himself simply as the architect and does n 
undertake to represent either party in any othercapacity. Few clien 
would submit to being told that the architect is their agent, and 
that, therefore, anything done by the architect is bindin ipon the 
owner, whether he sanctions it or not. This, howeve: the plain 
effect of the wording of the clause in the contract form, and it i 
very properly objected to. 

here is a third very ra lical objection to the standard contract 
in Mr. Clark’s opinion, and that is in regard the arbitration 
clause If the own the architect and the bui ler cannot setth 
their differences among themselves, it is v« ry much to be doubted 
whether three othe parties w yuld have any better succes It ha 
been our fortune to be involved in several referee cases, and 
every instance, the decision on all fine points was carried by tl] 
referee who had the ablest tongue. We remember parti ir] " 
case in New York, involving upwards of one hundred tl sand 
dollars, in which a decision was given in accordance with the rulin 
of the architect, simply because the referee whom the architect and 
the owners had appointed absolute ly refused to accept the view of 
the other two referees, and was able to persuade them to come to 
his view t thinking, t spule of lite fact Accordingly is Mr 
Clark verv properly says, if the three parties in interest innot 
avree, t est way is to fight it out in the courts, and avoid entirely 
a decist by arbitrators. 

lhe ok contains, beside the standard-contract’’ form, two 
others; one, a short form drawn up for private use, and a third 
which was prepared by a lawyer of great experience in building 
matters, in consultation with his architect, for use where the interests 
involved were too important to leave any point vague or unconsidered. 
Ihe third form seems to be admirable. Doubtless, the builde: 
would urge the same species of objecti wainst it which has bee 
ited against the “standard” form, namely, that it is prepared in 
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terest of the architect. But it surely covers the ground in a 
st thorough manner, and, assuming that the intentions of all 
" st nits the duties and rights in a much more 
i ) nanner than the andard contra 
N tect can afford to be without a copy of Mr. Clark’s book. 
t y wort t its nd 1 existence, bu t also 
1 4} ' ind ippr | iately, ba king p ill 
teme t) I t quotations from the law records, as well as 
ctual s, that, armed with this vol 
me in a if t cal ‘ ible to define the posit m of the three 
, sir ed i building contract to such an extent that he can, 
fe ent’s interests are legally safe in his hand 
Mr. Ruskin’s severe and unmeasured strictures on 
" ett t mains a painter whose works are of great in 
ecial so to the a hitect, and the addition to the series 
f a volume devoted to him was well 
1. A M " thor the book, which is illustrated 
i ‘ of rey | 10! from etchings by Canaletto, and from 
ind T mai engravings alte! him DY Visentini 
| " py given of the fine (and only) Cana 
he | | \ Santa Maria della Salute me of 
\ Ca { ‘ was born at Veni in 1697, and 
ta vho was a decorator and scené painter 
n he w lion w hie e sp some time pying the 
‘ | } rning to his na we cu 
th ‘ views of Vi ‘ vy wi h he so well 
! site ig j re ie lived wo years, pro 
, pictur f scenes in and around London, many 
isured in British collection Canaletto died 
\ e i s, his vile and subjects being close ly followed by 
B i (rua 
| Lia I inais, quays, ¢ lves and rroon 
() \d nost exclusively engrossed h 
r f the art value of his works, the 
hich ne can t but enhance is 
i is ires inv ot wl have been destroyed 
ang \ e worked in the decadence of Venice, when 
va inte 1 her power had both departed, Canaletto’s 
ime Ww alw ¢ ass uted with that of the wondrous water-city 
y archite ire all his talent was g 
\ I ; ‘ the biograp sof Moreau a Co 
y I M. Moureau’s / Sa 1 2 the 
i r ‘ 1 treats of the various mem rs oO 
] leta unl descr : work 
. i 4 Vv * 
ly \y »s \ if R ] id five sons, ot 
‘ s ( i (rerma l L786) Gat 
J I Mich 1731-1779 and Augustin 
P s ‘ eenth century in France, most 
y \ is th eign of Louis the Well-beloved 
I and ined keeping with that 
] t I S f the S \ family were 
G \ stir f w e labors, both original and following 
‘tions are give! In them we set 
il ¥ : s at their balls, concerts, exhibitions, 
i ts, or look up the features of 
" im them the Pompadour herself and the 
pretty wife of Aug le St. Aubin Including also many admit 
e des f ud and tail-pieces, vignettes, monograms and the 
the , f tl yok are to be commended, though 
ad wi y S Aubin will find then wking in 
" ym riginal drawings, such a hose per 
. M. Edn i de G yurt, some 
n N were reproduced in his s erb work on 
Fran 
a L’Art have een aug 





VJ ‘ , lially recommended to art lovers It 
iin ‘ f Siz of draw s by acknow 
m st Ss and pu shed at an lerats 
\ t work of the 1 painters, we find examples ifter 
Ra \ \ Sarto, da \ i, Rembrandt, Rubens, Van Dyck 
Wat while the moderns represented include Constable, 
Millet, R i uncais and Delaunay. In a collection whos« 
the se \ Tht of \ wrt Diirer to the sott 
sof B er and Fragonard, it is not easy to particularize, 
we W nsta the reproduction of a study in red chalk, of an 
ma Ren indt, as alone worth the price of the part which 
wo fra S 
| re uln | ints of the Japanese 
‘ i ated DV nso scas to 
' ' : Pa ; irt, 1894 
1 Paris: Libra L’ Art, 189 
/ Vv aris Libr i 





aid in brightening our prosaic lives — but few know how they are 
produced. For any who care to learn, the Smithsonian Institu 
tion has published a pamphlet entitled, “ Japanese W ood-cutting 
and Wood-cut Printing,”*4 by Mr. Tokuno, Chief of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing of the Ministry of Finance at Tokio. It 
gives a careful and interesting account of the tools and methods of 
the Japanese woodcutters and printers, is furnished with a number 
of illustrative drawings by a Japanese artist, and is edited by Mr. 
S. K. Koehler, of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, who is also 
Curator of the Section of Graphic Arts at the Smithsonian. 

lhe pamphlet is significant as showing that the Institution now 
pays more attention to art matters in its publications than formerly, 
when they were almost entirely devoted to science 
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r—-SQUARE CLUB OF NEW YORK. 


ae egular November meeting of the T-Square Club was held 
the 


Ist instant. The studies made by the members who are 











in the Inter-club Competition were on exhibition and wer 





criticised. The award for summer sketches was made as follows 
First Mention, Wm. L. Price; Second Mention, John Stewardson ; 
rhird Mention, G. G. Basset. 

lhe programme for the next monthly competition was read, as 
follows 

\ memorial tablet to Oliver Wendell Holmes, to be placed on 

the wall of a large church. The tablet to be of any material and 
style, the greatest dimension not over six feet. The inscription wil 
be given. Required : one elevation rendered with the br ush. Scale 
three-inch to the foot.” 














[Contributors of drawings are re quested to send also pla is and a 
full and ade quate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 

HOUSE OF DR. HARTE, 1503 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 

MESSRS. COPE & STEWARDSON, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA 

PA. 


Heliochrome issued with the International and Imperial Editions only. 


SWEDENBORGIAN CHAPEL ON THE NORTHWEST CORNER OF YON 
AND WASHINGTON STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAI MR A. 
PAGE BROWN, ARCHITECT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAI 


| pik walls of the chapel are yuilt of selected common brick, 
/§#% mixed with “klinkers.” The roof is covered with tile made in 

the shape of the old Mission tile. The bulkhead wall is con 
crete. finished in light- cream color. The interior of the church 
is finished in cedar with trusses hewn from Madrone trees with the 
bark left on. In the small belfry hang two silver bells. Adjoining 
the chapel is a residence built in corresponding style. The entrance 
is in the passageway between the church and the house. 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO POWER-STATION OF THE WASHINGTON AND 
GEORGETOWN RAILWAY, WASHINGTON, D. C. MR. W. C. ROOT, 
ARCHITECT, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OFFICE—BUILDING FOR JACOB BINZ, HOUSTON, TEX MESSRS 
LOREHN & FRIZ, ARCHITECTS, HOUSTON, TEX. 


MATERIAL to be: granite plinth-course, of Burnett, ‘Texas, gray 
granite; first story, Chico sandstone; upper structure, Roman buff 
brick, sandstone sills and terra-cotta trimmings; cornice, copper. 
Cost. complete, $125,000. Siow-burning construction. Two hydraulic 
passenger elevators, one freight elevator. First story used for store 
rooms; second, third, fourth and fifth for offices, and sixth for 
lodge-rooms and clubs. Heated with hot-water with electric-light 


plant in basement 


HOUSE FOR DR. G. C. CLARKE, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y MESSRS. 
BLOCK, BARNES & ORCHARD, ARCHITECTS, NIAGARA FALLS, 


N. Y. 


HOUSF FOR W. C. STURGIS, ESQ. MESSRS. STURGIS & CABOT, 


ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS 


HOUSE FOR 
ARCHITECT, SAN ANTONIO, TEX 


Japanese Woo itting and Wood-cut Print by T. Tok . 
Gover nt Printing-office, 184. 


» SAN ANTONIO, TEX. MR. J. RILEY GORDON, 
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[Additional [Illustrations in the International Edition.) / Collection of Old Masters; also, Group Exhibition Ame 
in Painters — William M Chase, J. Alden Weir. Childe Hassam and 
BEDROOM IN THE HOUSE OF E. F. SEARLES, ESQ., GREAT BAR others: at the Galleries of the American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 


RINGION, MASS. ; , 7m 
Zscl e ( ollection f Arms and Armo at Tiffany & Co.'s, Union 


Copper-plate Etching Square 
, Eexl ition of I 1 Printed Books from the Bb ( r 1 it thy 
PAVILION O} THE AMERICAN BELL TELEPHONE CO., WORLDS Grolier Club, November 9 to 24 
COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, ILL. MESSRS. FEHMER & I iti¢ f Du Maurier’s O al Drawings for / at 
PAGE, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. Avery’s Art Galleries, November 17 to December & 


(Gelatine Print.] PHILADELPHIA, PA Sixth Annual Exhibition of the Art C of Phi 
F : : : : delphia ; opens November 19, closes December 16 
Wira this plate we end the publication of views of the World’s 
Fair structures, which we planned to publish during the existence of 





















































the Fair itself while interest in the Fair was greatest. ‘The unjustl == —v 
fiable negligence of the “ official photographer ” made this impossible, Lon (C1 Pp I y Cie 
however, and whatever have been our shortcomings in the matter AT PPING 
should rest on his shoulders, not on ours. — a —' dj 
A SHOP-FRONT, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND MR. Porous Giass. - The fatest hygienic craze in Paris is the use of 
G. WASHINGTON BROWNE, ARCHITECT s glass for windows. This is declared to possess all the advantages 
of the ordinary window framing, and, while light is as freely admitts 
is through the medium of common glass, th. porous further admits 
NEW POLICE BARRACK, CHAPELIZOD CO., DUBLIN, IRELAND MR. | air. ti the minute holes with which it is intersected being too fine to 
HOWARD PENTLAND, ARCHITECT permit of any lraught, while they provide a h uithy ntinuous venti 
lation through the apartment Philadel; Pre 
[nut drawing of the new Police Barrack was hung at this year’s Ss 
exhibition of the Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts. The site 
a . “ »* $ I 1INOUS SULPHURETS According to M. Jacks} 1 Moravian 
adjoins the Phanix Park, between a portion of which and a bend of hemist, there are four sulphurets which becom \inous after expos 
the river Liffey lies the little Village ol ( hapelizod. It is intended ure to davlight. viz the sulphurets of ilcium, strontium. barium ar 
to have communication with the Phoenix Park as well as with the | zip, he sulphuret of barium gives a faint, yellowish glow and thos 
road through Chapelizod, both for the supervision of the park and 9 of barium and zine a greenish glow, th latter « mpound being rar 
to enable the constables who are off duty to avail themselves of the ind difficult to obtai Sulphuret of calcium is the substan commonly 
pleasures of its 1,700 acres The contract, exclusive of the sewage | employed for commercial purposes, as luminous paint, ete rhe others 
disposal, the boundaries and approaches and the formation of the |. possess @ phosphorescence which is but feeble and short-liv. Inven 
parade-ground, has been let to Mr. John Pemberton for 3,150 ( 
The ground-floor walls and the chimneys will be finished with first 
quality red bricks. rhe upper portion of the walls w ll be plastered Barty BURYING-G ROUNDS In ancient times, burial was always 
and the roof covered with red Ruabon tiles. , ut t walls ol ies and towns. Inde¢ petore the time of 
Christianity, it was not lawful to bury the dead within the cities, but 
y ; . used ft be irried out into the fields an there eposited About 
THE PORTLAND ARMS TAVERN, 60 HIGH STREET, ST. JOHNS | ,, , f the sixth century, St. Augustine obtained of King Ethelbert 
WOOD, LONDON, ENG. MR. R A. LEWCOCK, ARCHITECT i temple of lols used by the king before his conversion and mad 
Tuis building, which is the first property rebuilt under the new 1 burying- place oF it, and St. ¢ arta ulterwards obtained (4. p. 752 
leases, has been erected in High Street, St. John’s Wood, It is a | '®#¥ve trom r ‘ - - -_ pj ease — ye the churches suitable for 
landmark and an example of the elaborate construction adopted | ° irial O e dead estminster G é 
at the present date for licensed property. The upper fronts are of Nata 
Portland stone with red brick facings. The lower fronts and in ne CREMATION OF GARBAGE. — The Jnvent ive notes that ther 
ternal fittings are of polished walnut and oak, largely relieved with | are now fifty-five towns and cities in England w h destroy their 
brilliant cut and beve lled plate-glass. garbage and solid refuse by burning, using an average of about ten 
furnaces each for that purpos rhe combustion of the material is 
s f the generation of steam, by which the streets are electrically 
| nate ind othe! ties are reports to be onsidering the propriety 
T reducing t r mun pal expenses by this means The Livet the 
latest intro ed method, is stated to burn on an average three hundred 
ind thirty-one pounds of rubbish per hour for each square foot of grat 
surfa with an evaporation of 4.08 pounds of water for each pound of 
ae . : Hp an , rubbish consumed. In this way science is showing what profit there is 
— ate } COONS & Correnyp HK hi n what has been regarded as waste and filth, to be used ir mtaminat 
forgel to in “df . és and addresses as guaran yy goo fa 4 ¢ pub nking-water or getting rid of it in some other way 
) ad nselves esponsidle ) ? é P&S / : 
A Mawuotu ConvertisLe THearrei The new theatre which is jy 
WOOD'S HOLE process of construction at Buenos Avres, bids fair, on « npletion, to 
be the largest in the world, besides embodying other un que teatures 
lo THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT Its mammoth capacity w afford sitting accommodation for 5.000 
November 10, 1894 persons I'he structure is further so planned as to enable carriages to 
Dear Sirs, Anent the lovely plate, showing the hall in the leposit their o upants on tne level of the gr “ber tier of boxes, as well 
Edgar-Harding home, may a student of place-names say that the wed . 2 set Se ts nen —. ilt pe provide : for tl venefit of all 
United States sy ot the town is Woods Holl, without the apos seal! . > - - Lee Ae net he Mm 7 I ; most novel featu 
: . however e new theatre Is irrangement by whicl na briet 
¢ ophe , Ihe Un states Board on gt ographic names does these spar +} pit a 1 stalls ean b onverted ¢ , reus rra track 
hings well, and may be honored C. W. E oa thet on the came due even on the same night, tragedy may gis 
I1 evidently escaped our correspondent’s notice that early in the | Place to a bull- fight, or opera to a bicycle or foot ra Further means 
irrent year, the aut rities were convinced bv incontrovertible testimor ire provided | wi h the ground-floor of th 1st th be turned into 
it when they anged © Wood’s Hole to ** Woods Holl” they had ade i mimi ike for the benefit of swimming or ot raquat performances 
4 mistake nd ordingly restored to the water-way and the riparian lr 
village its original and time-hallowed name Eps. AMERICAN ARCHI- (|  } } } } } } ———.—__/——- 
rECT \PARTMENT-HOUSES AT PomMpEil.— Our architects should not forget 
that the! lern system of hotels and apartinent-houses on a vast scal« 
_ — > ‘ . is mer hild’s play compared with the practice of the an nts in th 
a koe, Boyar FOO AAD OO J same direction Recent excavations at Pompeii have unearth some 
, ii. ahaa ER » - c ‘ rmous buildings, of such beauty and solidity in architecturs ih 
/ ) r- Soak i meal . . , | 
4 | L NI ) | | | 6) N per lrainage, and such provisions for health and comfort, as to fi 
: - 3 i who have seen them with astonishment hese newly scovered 
aii ait cas is atts buildings contain thirty or forty immensely-spacious apartments on 
first floor i as many on the second The rooms | KCU out on a 
308TON Mass Exh tion of e Worl of {dol} M: nzei;: also b rotunda 1 iriv I rty feet long courts supports 1 by columns surround 
nqs J / n : at the Museum of Fine Arts n October and th bed wi 1 pened ipor irge roamental gardens w 
November fountains Provision tor light and air was made upon the most exten 
Paste J. Appleton Brown: at Doll & Richards, 2 Park St sive sca On the second floor were found evidences that there wer 
ypen 1 Nov ber lt suites of rooms built upon tl flat plan f to-day In fact, the vela 
ys made by th xhumers at Pompeii show that plac to have peeon 
CHICA » Int ‘ nt fnnu / n of 1 me f Oil } / me f tt nost wonderful watering places lor splendo: comfort, heal 
and S e: at the Art Institute, October 29 to December : nt, and gave every evidence that floor-renting es waa 
New York, N. Y.— Loan / m of Portraits i en at the ther modern improvements, is not a new thing under the suo Wi 
National Academy of Design, November 1 to 24 | hav 0 preparation a short series of articles on Roman housebuild 
Loan Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New North | in which some of the systems and materials used will be illustrat. 
Wing opened November 5 ' Illustrated ¢ enter and Builde 
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Korue i Rothenburg possesses the charm which M. Pau‘ | room were painted white, and under each of a number of arc-lights 
sourge scribes as the iracteristic of certain towns in out-of-the was suspended a reflector which threw all the light up to the whit 
va rners of Italy t has proved itself refractory in face of an eiling, from which it was reflected to the room below rhis system 
, | smopolitanis Fashion, for once, has been daunted by was successful from the outset, and has attracted considerable attention 
i power stronger than its own, th spirit of the place has repulsed the | among English weavers. It was examined by Darius L. Goff, of the 
st f inve, and the Rothenburg of to-day is identical in outward | Goff braid mill in Pawtucket. and he has adapted it to light a braiding 
isp 1 features wit | City of three hundred years ago room fifty feet wide and two hundred feet long, only seven arc-lights 
During 3 nturies, not a new house has been built within its | being used for the purpose ‘he room is admirably adapted for sucl 
issive | walls, whicl vith their picturesque and varied towers 1 system of illumination, as there are no columns in it and but a few 
ind bas $s, git the little town, and protect it from innovation belts near one wall. — P/ lelphia Press 
y i the direct ie to any place, Rothenburg may easily be ieee Seth, 
, fr ther Wurzburg or Nuremberg A primitive little Tun Cuurcues or Provence.—No Proveneal churches of latet 
vilway ids up from the junction of Steinach, through rich orchard date than St. Trophime demand attention in a sketch like this. Along 
ind flowering fragrant meadows, fringed with pine woods, to a | the seacoast, Saracenic invasions had fostered, in very « ily days, a 
station outside t walls of the town \t the first glimpse of the walls | fortified type of church, and this was brought into greate1 prominencs 
: ywers rivals to those of San Gemignano itself — one 1s Conscious by the Albigensian wars and the constant attacks of Mediterranean 
fa tain vulgarity and modernity in approaching such a place by pirates ; even the church which enshrines the bones of the holy Marys 
ans of h-century ipplian es of steam and locomotion. A | has military-looking wails and machicolations But, common to all 
ter a i ession of sumpter mules would seem a more fitting way the southerly parts of France, fortified churches may best be studied 
r su 1 town than to rattle in an hotel omnibus under t to the westward of Provencs and when Northern Gothic penetrated 
i the Kt rthor, with its time-worn massive towers, and its | the land, the attempt to unite its characteristic ideas with Provencal 
, 3 i trench, grass grown, and in spring a mass | ideas in regard to ground plan and proportions, produced results which 
f flow y : but the omnibus is the one concession to the ire interesting rather than attractive he pointed work of Provence 
spirit of trave There is nothing about the roomy rd has a distincter local flavor than that of most of the other provinces of 
T gest Cook and the beaten tracks of tourists. Like France, but it appeals to the lover of architectural history more than to 
ver yus t juaint, old-world street, the Hirsch ’’ has an inde- | the lover of architectural beauty. Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer int 
re ‘ ira in artist juality all its own For that is one of Centu 0 Novrembe 5 
t Many irms Rothenburg Not only is it in itself unlike every oo 
pla Ke a ng, in fact, but the backgro ad of an Albert Aw Ovp Cuinese Water-cLock In another tower, reached by a 
lburer wo it, | very hous t is unlike its neighbor Never flight of rickety stairs, is the water-clock that has measured time for 
vas su is variety gables and pointed roofs, or arch Ss anc’ | the Cantonese for nearly six hundred years. Four « ypper pots, crusted 
y-stacks, Of Tavades an rners. Some suggestion of the kind | ang lingy with age, stand raised on steps, each one above and slightly 
is s vest theatres in Vienna, or the Lyceum for instance behind the other. In the base of the thre upper pots are lips over 
putt ing real life to approach Its many-sid t picturesqueness, its | which, from a pinhole-outlet, the water filling the top vessel trickles 
1 medinva aract One feels oneself an anachronism walking | drop by dr yp, and passing through each of the first three, drips finally 
p Slee] regular st! t ghted by ad IFO! interns swung on into the fourth, or lowest rhro igh a slit in the cover of this vi ssel is 
vokne Snen Os sse to ite posite neighbor Phe effect of modern | coon 4 raduated brass scale attached to a float below, which rises with 
rav rs straying through the streets was much as if a@ spectator from | the jiner ising volume of water Every twenty-fourth hour, the water 
sti ind himself, by some inadvertet in modern dress on the sccumulating in the lowest pot is transferred to thi uppermost, and the 
at fashioned play when the curtain went up. — Pro scale sinks down with the float, only to rise again with the hours as 
/ the vessel slowly fills up.— In the ¢ ity oO C'anton,’ the \ 
— Centers 
| re \ SiM It is such a surprising and comfort 
. it t tuthorities, for a wonder, practically agree as to Frost aN» Portrtanp Cement. — A method for preserving Portland 
Ra ses’s da hey only varying some filly years, which in matters | cement from frost, invented by Herr R-inhofer, consists in the addi 
kg in is a ! thing \ man who reigns sixty-seven years tion of crystallized soda dissolved in water The cement-mortar is 
mh ly is ne hundred, and begets 1 hundred and seventy composed of oae litre of Portland cement, one of lim ind three litres 
is yt y pretty big footprint in U sands of tim f river sand, mixed with a solution of one kilogramme of soda in thre« 
. ira ‘ timing his achievements, as it were tres of water (one litre equals one and three-quarters pints, ar ne 
i fog ill up al lown Egypt, makes him very precious t kilogramme equals 22 Ibs After exposure for fourte¢ ind a half 
t his ul It is your m st Cincinnatus Kind of hero who does a urs to a low temperature, the maximum intensity of which attained 
great t y, a t! ving back Into obscurity Vants so muct thirty-one and a half degrees Cent., the test sample was placed in an 
r iT y it becomes a trial even to a German savant Directly oven, where it remained for three hours, after wl no deterior 
Ra aoa ha ve Lt yuest, he could not rest ti he had carve was observable. — //lustrated ¢ irpente ind Builder 
: ry spa wall space from Memphis up to Abu 
ae ° ‘ re ty o . taur } rots 
Sim ‘ : : a A, Roni "hie A, = n bea phe 1 of \ Memoriat to Boapice, —M ich interest has lately been man 
pes . Ramasseum at Thebes, at Abydos, and. of course. at | fested at th lecision of the Parks C ymmittee of the Lon yn runt) 
Abu-Sim It was about the year 1530 b. c. that Rameses began his | ©OUncil to carefully open thi seer it the top of Parliament-hill 
\ bu-Simb It was a superb idea, worthy of his great mind Fi ie which, according to tradition s the buria pla f (Queen 
: > inate & eenk Oflie and hewed his temple out of tl art vadicea. W hen the committee decided to undertake t investiga 
Nothing less than a facade one hundred at » ee yng | tion, it occurred to Mr. J. lL. Thorneycroft, of Chiswick, in nnection 
Pry ; oh woe satiate nperial a “ th the und rtaking, that hie fath r, the late M Phomas Thorney 
pay + inonetel Gentees Gis oun rors sa | ‘ qa fifteen years of his life to a gigantic group, representit 
a nee What must they have been in their unspeakab he British arrior Clueen, suppor ed by her vO daughters, preparing 
wars ill Egypt wrneved the consecratio to go into battle against the Roman | gions in a chariot drawn by twe 
y. after three thousand years. wrecked and | horses. This, Mr Thorne vcroft considered, would be a suitable occa 
se a mae sits upon th ips, and, defying the sion to make a present of the statues to the County ¢ une for erection 
: keep watch across th sert sand, gazing with nm some prominent position in Lor a (As soon as the Parks Commit 
= aa ‘ ¥ rt of tl aw / r V was informed of Mr. Thorneycroft’s intentio 1 small sub-com 
tt consisting of Mr. W. |] Doubleday, vice-chairman of th 
committe Mr. Andrew Arter and Mr. W. J. Bull was appointed 
view the work, and report to the Council upon it rhese gentlemen 
FY Oxford s Poverty s the t of yesterday visited the house of Mr. Thorneycroft at Chiswick. and 
i in of Bodleian. He po : examined the plaster cast, w 1, for the last ten years, has beer 
) i uf the five great libraries of the w preserved in a house specially erected to contain it Che group is of 
y “ r X Dr. Stubbs when » irator, ought to b giganti proportions the statue of Boadicea alone bi ng fully ten feet 
t - Wa ar floes not get as much as £10) Yet it n ght and the chariot ¢ ight feet in widtl Attached to wl ls 
in fiail as iar 5 Be tish Museum, which, aft . ire long war-scythes. Mr. Thorneycroft explained that his father ha 
‘ Bodleian has thing at gous nS a8 specially d signed th group for casting in bronz rh st of casting 
; } r) t re Hw) r = 
iM | 4 i S suppust ‘ ivea wou imount to about £6.000 ind he was prepar should the 
\ ~ s’ b est i farthi \nd s i so Coun not way to the expenditure of ull t t su to open a 
i { ' rs sa x edingly poor Cambr ve last y intarv s vn by a ne ' fF £100 . : P sur tha 
‘ 28 SOlV and if Oxford Is not as bad as that, it the undertaking should be irried out in a proper manner He als 
: ving stitutions Yet, m ind n nands suggested that a suitable s vould be the well-know ind I 
= VErsity-CXTENsios . ' Parliament-hill Fields, or on one of the other spots in London which is 
S Vea oad aS ne Y ee ihe ' traditionally associated with tl British Queen \fter a mye examina 
3 lessrs s il pins Stanford, Clitlds as tion, the committee express: 1 their gratification at the pul lic spir 
ina ¥ s s | \mer a, ali wou Ib \ Bu wh 1 characteriz 1 Mr Thorney ft’sactior ind t y it | asure 
Vv sig \l N 3 \ the ists covetous eyes the four at tl . nt wavy 1 wi h Mr. Thomas Thornever: ew ha 
: ' possessior rt 1 gentieman w » makes beer x uted and pre set ] Before advising the Cou y ( un « 
WH a sweep WIth a race-Nhorse ‘guery : Should the university | to what a tion should be taken, they considered that it would le 
A sta . - oe ewe? . th turt st prelerable I sor ot the other members of the Parks Committee 
/ should examine the work. so as to obtain their op. DI is the most 
—_-— table spot for erection, and the cost of the isting During 
| t | S nths ag ‘ I = tts ha fetime of tl late Mr. Thomas Thorneycroft co siderable interest was 
f 4 periments a n the best | tak n this group by the Prin Consort, who fr ju v ma 
y 3 ills. Gas-jets, Incandescent lamps nspections of it Ihe two horses in the chariot are life-size, and so as 
3 all t 1 and found wanting, because they either ussist Mr. Thorneycroft in his work, the Prince Consort esy illy 
, f ig! gave to mu ght o1 ist ivy sent, from time to time, horses from th« Royal stables ae Ae 
ws. Fina . Continenta vas adopted. The walls of a ie, November 4, 1894 ' 
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HOUSE FOR W. C. STURGIS, ESQ 


STURGIS & CABOT, Architects 
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